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hensive bibliography, and a good index. Mr. Miller has used a wide 
range of sources and has produced a scholarly monograph in a very 
readable style. The proof reading was well done, although there are a 
few minor errors, for example on page 99. 

D. 0. Shilling 

History of the United States — political, industrial, social. By Charles 
Manfred Thompson, associate professor of economics, university of 
Illinois. (Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn and company, 1917. 560 p. 
$1.60 net) 
No teacher of history who has had experience in the task of presenting 
the story of America will long hesitate to enquire about the usefulness 
of any new text that may appear. It is a patent fact not only among 
educators, but among laymen as well, that until quite recently history 
has been one of the most poorly taught subjects in our school curricula. 
Among the many reasons that may be given for this situation two may 
be designated as peculiarly outstanding. The first is the teachers' lack 
of adequate professional training; the other is the character of the text- 
books which have been available. And so it has happened that most of 
the men and women now engaged in the work of the world received their 
historical training under a system which, being remembered, causes them 
to smile significantly when history as a school subject is mentioned. 

But school history has, in these contemporary years, been passing 
through a little revolution, which in years to come will undoubtedly be 
recognized as a thing of no small significance. The passing of the old 
order is especially clearly reflected in many of the newer textbooks. 

Mr. Thompson's work is typical of the newer outlook; further, it con- 
tains certain elements that are unique in school treatises on the growth 
of the American nation. Unlike so many books this one does faithfully 
and satisfyingly stick to its text. It is a political, industrial, and social 
history. It considers the story of our national development not only in 
its outward expression in the city of "Washington but also in its funda- 
mental bases on the farms of the Mississippi valley, the cotton mills of 
LowelL and the lumbering camps of Washington. It was a task of no 
small magnitude to attempt to portray within the scope of a book of 487 
text pages the numerous lines of activity necessary to a well-rounded 
story of American life ; and it is in its felicitous weaving together of the 
various strands essential to an intelligible account of America's develop- 
ment that we find the most striking characteristic of the work. 

History is not portrayed as "past polities," nor does the author go to 
the equally mistaken extreme of stressing the economic to the exclusion 
of the political phases, although this might have been easy, since Mr. 
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Thompson is a student primarily of economics. Is is true that the sec- 
tions of his book which bear upon this field are especially strong, but 
they have not been written at the expense of the political chapters; on 
the contrary, the balance is remarkably sane. 

The organization is another feature that will appeal especially to 
teachers. Many instructors are often perplexed by the problem of how 
best to present material in logical order both as to time and subject 
matter. It not infrequently happens that the result is confusing to the 
pupil in that the teacher either fails to follow a given subjeet through 
a time sequence sufficiently long to give the student an insight into cause 
and effect relations, or he fails to coordinate and interrelate the various 
factors of a given period. Mr. Thompson has made a genuine contribu- 
tion in his handling of this difficulty. The text is divided into three 
major divisions, in chronological order. The title of each indicates the 
general character of the particular period. Each of these parts is sub- 
divided into chapters which carry the discussion of definite subjects 
through time periods sufficiently long to make clear the continuity of 
the events and conditions described. 

The citations of supplementary readings at the close of each chapter 
add considerably to the value of the work. These lists do not contain so 
large a number of references as to be confusing and most of those given 
are likely to be found even in very modest libraries. The physical make- 
up of the book is dignified and pleasing. The illustrations are unusual ; 
they are abundant in number and rich in interest as well as in educative 
value. There are also many diagrams, statistical maps and tables, and 
graphs, so arranged as to present with clarity and vividness material 
which would otherwise require many paragraphs of text. 

"We predict for the book an enthusiastic reception and a career of wide- 
spread usefulness. 

Russell G. Booth 

The plain story of American history. By John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., 
Sydenham Clark Parsons professor of American history, Smith col- 
lege. (New York: The Macmillan company, 1916. 545 p. $1.00) 
This book does not depart materially from the conventional textbook 
of the past twenty-five years in the selection of its topics, in the propor- 
tion of space given to various periods, in the point of view, or in the 
organization of the material. The questions at the end of the chapters 
may be of some value, but the "suggested topics" do not seem to be 
particularly suggestive. The total absence of all references for col- 
lateral reading is rather surprising. And so the justification for this, 
another textbook, must be found in some other direction. Probably it 



